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PREFACE. 

This manual is intended for Sunday school 
libraries which are open during the hour of the 
session of the school, and the books exchanged 
air at once without the presence of the reader 
waiting for the exchange. Such libraries do not 
usually exceed i,ooo or 1,500 volumes. When 
schools and libraries pass so large a limit it be- 
comes practically impossible to exchange all the 
books during the session hour, and other methods 
are resorted to, making the library more like the 
general circulating libraries, and the methods of 
the latter are well adapted to its use. 

The author has tried to cover all points and 
difficulties which have actually arisen in her ex- 
perience in Sunday school library work. It may 
be that many libraries will not require all the 
methods described here; but they can be sepa- 
rated, and only such as will be useful may be 
used. If anyone finds problems within the 
scope of the work, and not solved here, the 
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author will be glad to be informed of them. 
Does some one say, ** Too much red tape? ** Per- 
haps so. It depends upon how much you wish 
to know of the practical working of your library. 
Simply that good books are placed there and cir- 
culate freely? Then have a good committee to 
select and leave the rest to the librarian's own 
choice. But do you wish to keep track of the 
use of the library, extent and quality of the read- 
ing, and work to make it more useful? Do you 
wish to aid the committee in selecting new books 
so as to keep a fresh and well-balanced library? 
A catalogue will be demanded; do you wish to 
make a most useful line, tending to help in the 
selection of reading, or merely a title list thrown 
into an approximate alphabetic order? Do you 
wish to know if the best books are found out and 
read as they deserve? if some readers have a 
tendency to keep a book an unfair length of 
time? who are reading the best or the most 
books? etc. Then the methods described will be 
of assistance to you, and if followed carefully will 
give the results with the least work. 
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Few and simple rules are best, is good policy; 
but when experience shows one rule after another 
to be required it is folly to refuse them. The 
methods described may at first seem complicated, 
but each one has its use ; and if the result to be 
attained is desired, accurate following of the 
method prescribed will soon reduce its seeming 
complications to simplicity. 

The author has not touched upon the question 
of the raison d'etre for the Sunday school library, 
nor the question of selection of books, these be- 
ing admirably treated in the thesis of Miss Mar- 
tha T. Wheeler, which, by permission of the 
author and of the publishers of Library Notes, 
in which it appeared, July, 1892, is here reprinted. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 

Preliminaries. — The shelves should be con- 
structed with pigeon holes of uniform size, with 
the exception of those intended for the books of 
larger size, as will be explained later. The 
shelves should be not more than eight inches 
high, six inches deep, and the pigeon holes two 
inches wide. The larger ones, preferably on the 
lowest shelf, should be ten inches high, eight 
deep, and two and one half wide. The pigeon- 
holes can be numbered with gummed labels with 
printed numbers, or with numbers painted on. 
The former is the cheaper usually, as the printed 
numbers cost but little. The numbers should be 
put on the shelf on which the book stands, not 
above the book, as is sometimes done. 

Mechanical Preparation of the Books. — 

The label for the inside of the cover is called the 
book plate, and should be small and simple. The 
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sample given is recommended for size and con- 
tents. Rules go into the catalogue, not on book 
plates or reader's cards. For the back of the 
book, if you have some one skillful at lettering 
heavily and distinctly, it is best to get small 
blank gummed labels and write the numbers. 
If you prefer you can get the printed numbers in 
series as you wish them. 

The book plates 
should be care- 
fully and neatly 
pasted on the in- 
side front cover 
of the books, us- 
ing clean white 
Book Platb. paste, and with a 

clean cloth rubbing off any bits of paste that 
may get outside of the label and rubbing the 
label down smoothly upon the cover. The 
gummed labels for the back should be put on 
with a measure to secure uniform height from 
the bottom of the book. A little care in this 
matter amply repays, as the books look so much 
better on the shelves. The width of the book 
plate makes a good measure, putting the bottom 
of the label just so far from the bottom of the 
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Introductory. 

book. If the gummed label is moistened on a 
sponge wet with ammonia, and while held firmly 
in its place is rubbed well with a clean cloth, it 
will adhere better than these labels ordinarily do. 

Do not cover the books. Children, and grown 
people, too, will treat a bright covered book bet- 
ter than one covered with brown or white paper. 
The additional cover is likely to strain the bind- 
ing, and besides, what is the use of preserving a 
bright cover when the inside of the book is being 
used? Why not both be used and enjoyed to- 
gether and wear out together.^ Usually bindings 
will outwear the sewing anyway, and the covers 
are a waste of paper and time. 

Classification. — A library is many times more 

useful to its readers and a librarian's work is 

made many times easier if the books are in some 

way divided into classes. For the reader this 

may be done by making a classed catalogue, but 

the reader oftener wants a title catalogue, and to 

double the list is expensive. He may get at the 

classes from a title catalogue if the numbers mean 

something, and since a book must have a number 

anyway why not make that number do double 

duty ? In large general libraries, where relative 

location on the shelves is possible, the decimal 
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and similar systems have solved that problem. 
But these are not adaptable to a little Sunday 
school library of a few hundred volumes shelved 
in pigeon holes where each must hold its place, 
and experience indicates that the pigeon holes are 
most useful for Sunday school library methods. 
But it is possible to make the numbers mean sub- 
jects, if we start with the theory that the library 
is limited in growth. Suppose a school of one 
hundred and fifty members starting a library with 
three hundred volumes. The probability is that 
in ten years the library will not need to exceed six 
hundred volumes for the size of the school, 
whereas it may reach that limit in five years. 
Make the classification on the basis of six hundred 
volumes and keep the library within that limit. 
When books wear out, with a few exceptions, re- 
place them with others, letting the old ones drop 
out entirely. The number that should always be 
found in the library is limited. When the limit is 
reached and new ones are desired let the oldest 
and least in demand be removed to make room 
for them. On this supposition the following sim- 
ple division of the books into main classes is rec- 
ommended and the proportion of numbers to a 
class in libraries of three sizes is indicated : 
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CLASS LIMIT. 



A Fiction 

Aa '• quartos 

B Philosophy and social science. 
C Natural science and arts 



D ReIig:ion. 

E 

F 

G 



Travel 

Biography 

History 

H Essays, miscellaneous, etc. 
I Quartos, not fiction 



jco vols. 


600 vols. 


I-I50 


1-300 


141-150 


a75-3oo 


I5I-I65 


Joi-335 


166-175 


336-350 


175-aoo 


351-400 


aoi-2a5 


401-450 


326-350 


451-500 


251-275 


501-550 


276-387 


551-575 


288-300 


576-600 



lOGO vols. 

X-500 
450-500 

501-550 
551-^00 
601-675 
6-/6-750 

7Si-«a5 
836-900 

901-975 
976-1000 



Quarto is a convenient term to designate books 
over the limit of eight inches in height, and there- 
fore shelved out of the regular series. Class I, 
therefore, provides for a few more in any class 
than the numbers assigned to that class, if books 
larger than ordinary are desired. Travel, history, 
and biography will sometimes include books of 
the larger size. Philosophy includes ethics, and 
that, temperance. Education finds place under 
social science. Mythology is classed with reli- 
gion. Folklore belongs with social science, but 
such fairy stories as will be found in our libraries 
may as well be put with fiction. 

Another classification is possible to be indicated 

in the catalogue without trouble, and is valuable 

in the selection of books by the readers. It is 

that indicated by the letters a, b, c, meaning that 

the book is suitable reading for adult, intermedi- 
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ate, or child, respectively. The limit of ages 
suggested are, c, under twelve years, b, twelve to 
eighteen, a, older than that. Many books, how- 
ever, will be adapted to two and sometimes all of 
these classes. 

Cataloguing^. — ^With a new library of several 
hundred books before you, shelves and supplies 
on hand, you are ready to go to work. We will 
suppose that the gravest task ot all, that of reading 
or becoming familiar with the contents of alLthe 
books has been already accomplished. You will 
need a pad of pretty good quality paper, about 
three by five inches, and a fountain pen, or at 
least pen and ink. 

Take one book at a time, examine it and de- 
termine the class to which it belongs and its age 
letter. Write on a slip from your pad the follow- 
ing items in the following order: title, author, 
age letter, and class letter, the last in the lower 
corner of the slip. Here you face several ques- 
tions which should be settled once for all at the 
outset ; for example, what name you shall give 
as author when a false one, usually called a pseu- 
donym, is given on the title-page. Sometimes 
the author's real name has become so well known 
that later books have that instead of the pseu- 
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donym on the title-page, while others are better 
known under the false name. It is better always 
to give the best-known name, but having decided 
once which name is better known, use that one in 
every case, whether it is the one on the title-page 
or not. If it is the real name, and the pseudonym 
is also very well known, you can give both in 
this way : Rob, a story for boys. H. M. Lothrop 
(Margaret Sidney). Then there is the question 
whether you shall use such titles as Rev., Mrs., etc., 
in the authors* names, and how much of the names 
you shall give. In general omit all titles, but allow 
yourself to make an occasional exception when 
it seems specially desirable. For fullness of names 
it is well to give the full name as it is usually 
known, here as in the case of pseudonym, using 
the best known form, but if you must economize 
in the matter of printing, initials may be used 
where there is more than one forename. Where 
there is only one it should always be given in full. 
Try to be as consistent as possible in all these lit- 
tle details. See ^.Iso at this point the discussion on 
capitals in the next chapter, that on the printed 
catalogue. Next comes the consideration of the 
descriptive note. See the discussion of this point 
also in the chapter on the printed catalogue. The 
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time to formulate the descriptive note is when 
the slip is written with the book in hand. But it 
is perfectly legitimate to borrow this note from 
any of the sources mentioned in our reference 
list, or it may be compiled from reviews and book 
notices. It should be brief and concise, giving 
as clear an idea as possible of the character of the 
book, so as to enable the reader to determine 
upon the selection of books to read. Write this 
note on the slip below the author's name, lay the 
slip in the book with the corner sticking out where 
the class letter is, and arrange the books as fast 
as they are classified by these letters. 

When all are thus arranged take all of a class 
together and arrange them alphabetically by au- 
thors. This alphabetical arrangement cannot be 
continued with future additions, but it is best to 
start with it, especially in fiction. When all the 
books in one class are arranged begin to num- 
ber them with the first number of that class ac- 
cording to the table, writing the number on the 
book plate inside and also on the slip in the upper 
left corner. The slips may now be separated 
from the books. If the printed numbers are to 
be put on the backs of the books the easiest way 

will be to put the books in their proper pigeon- 
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holes first and then put the gummed numbers 
on them. But if they are put on with a pen they 
can be taken in any order, and the number found 
from the plate inside. They are now ready to go 
to their places on the shelves. With a little care 
the slips when taken from the books may be kept 
in the exact order of the numbers, and before ar- 
ranging in title order for the printed catalogue 
the shelf list should be written. This is described 
under the head of catalogues farther on, and the 
description will not be repeated here. It can be 
written from the slips as soon as they are arranged 
on the shelves. The fo-iner is easier. It is noth- 
ing but to copy in their order, opposite the num- 
bers, the titles of the books, so that when com- 
pleted it is a numerical catalogue of the library, 
a list of the books as they stand on the shelves, 
and shows just what numbers have no books as 
yet assigned to them. When this is done, arrange 
the slips in alphabetical order by titles, following 
carefully the rules for arrangement given in the 
next chapter. Tie the slips in bunches through a 
hole punched for the purpose. Put about fifty 
slips in a bunch, and number or letter the bunches 
in order. Then the printers can set the type from 
these slips and save further copying. 
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Considerable progress has now been made. 
The books are ready for the readers. With some 
editing, according to instructions in the next 
chapter, the copy of the catalogue is ready for 
the printer. Meantime, doubtless, cards and 
records have been prepared according to instruc- 
tions in a later chapter, and the school is im- 
patiently waiting for the opening of the li- 
brary. 

Another Way. — Some may not care for the 
alphabetical arrangement of the books in the 
classes other than fiction, and will find the fol- 
lowing variation convenient. It is especially so 
if two persons work together, one classifying and 
cataloguing and the other doing the mechanical 
work. Have the book for the shelf list ready at 
the outset, and as the slip for a book is written 
enter the book at once in the proper class in the 
shelf list, giving it the first vacant number in that 
class, and writing the number at once on the 
book plate and on the slip. The number may 
then be added to the back of the book and the 
book placed in its pigeonhole. This saves the 
time of arranging the books in order in the 
classes, and the work of copying into the shelf 

list is not noticed so much when done this way. 
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The slips are then arranged in order of titles for 
the printer. This method is not recommended 
for fiction, which, being so large a class, should 
be begun with an alphabetical arrangement on 
the shelves. 

Reorganization. — It often happens that a li- 
brary wishes to reorganize, add new books, take 
out some of the old ones, and print a new cata- 
logue. And it is usually desired to do this with- 
out closing the library more than for a short time. 
This is a more difficult matter, but it can be done 
if the library has a catalogue of its present stock 
which can be relied upon. The process would be 
as follows: Take the catalogue with all the books 
which are to be taken out crossed out from it and 
a list of new books to be purchased, and from 
these write the slips, one for each title, as in the 
case of new books. Pencil the old number of the 
book in a lower corner for reference. From a 
knowledge of the books and from information 
which can be obtained from other sources ascer- 
tain the class and age letters and write the de- 
scriptive note, and note all these on the slips. 
Arrange the slips in the order that the books will 
have on the shelves, that is, in classes, and the 
authors alphabetically in the classes. Then num- 
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ber the sh'ps in each class with the numbers in 
that class according to the table of classification 
adopted. The shelf list must be written now 
before the slips are rearranged. Then, to save 
time, let the copy for the printer be typewritten 
from the slips, so that they may be used in num- 
bering the books while the catalogue is being 
printed. Edit the copy for the printer according 
to the instructions in the next chapter, and then 
proceed to call in the books. As soon as the copy 
for the printer is made the slips may be distrib- 
uted through the pigeonholes according to the 
old numbers, and placed in the books as fast as 
the latter come in. When the slip is placed in 
the book the book should not be replaced in the 
pigeonhole, but laid aside for a new plate and 
label. Two weeks should suffice for calling in 
all the books and making the changes, but pos- 
sibly another week may be found necessary. It 
may be necessary, also, to send for some of the 
books. If changes are necessary in the pigeon- 
holes to make them of uniform size and to re- 
number them, that may be done while the books 
are being replated and renumbered. The slips, 
of course, have the new number on them, and as 

soon as each book is ready for it the number 
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may be written on the book plate and label on 
the back, and the book is ready for use. In this 
way the books and catalogue will be ready about 
the same time, and the library will be closed not 
more than three Sundays. 

21 
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THE PRINTED CATALOGUE. 

The first matter of importance in preparing the 
printed catalogue is the question of alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. The following rules are most 
frequently violated in small catalogues: 

1. Always disregard the initial article, "a," 
**an,"or **the/' If necessary to the sense it 
may be put at the end of the title, after a com- 
ma, but if possible omit it altogether. 

2. Carry the alphabetical arrangement as far as 
possible in two titles that start out similarly; for 
example : 

Old and new friends. 
Old-fashioned girl. 
Old Rough, the miser. 
Oliver of the mill. 
Spanish cavalier. 
Sparrow, the tramp. 
Star land. 
. Starling. 

3. Arrange a single word before the same com- 
bination of letters forming part of another word ; 
for example: 

Miss Toosey*s mission. 
Missionary among cannibals. 
To the lions. 
Tom Brown at Rugby. 

This last rule illustrates the general principle: 
Always arrange ** nothing before something," 
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which will be found to settle many doubtful cases; 
for example, in the last two titles given, the space 
after *' to " in the first is nothing, while the let- 
ter ** m " after '* to " in the second is something. 
Arrange abbreviations as though spelled out; 
for example: 

Miss Toosey*s mission. 
Mr. Horn and his friends. 
Moses, the lawgiver. 
St. Bartholomew's eve. 
Santa Claus land. 

The second matter for consideration is the use 
of capital letters. The books on rhetoric are 
responsible for the custom of printing titles with 
all the important words capitalized, and there may 
be good reason in the minds of the makers of the 
rhetorics for the rule; but a list of book titles brist- 
ling with capitals certainly offends the artistic eye 
and is entirely unnecessary. In a printed catalogue 
custom has made the following rule: The first 
word of a title should always begin with a capital; 
after that only those words should be capitalized 
which would have capitals for their own individual 
meaning; for example, proper names, words de- 
rived from proper names, words standing as sub- 
stitutes for proper names, names of places, days 

and months, and titles like Dr., M.D., Mrs., etc. 
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Descriptive Notes. — Some schools of limited 
means may think it best to omit the descriptive 
notes to save expense. It is true that an anno- 
tated catalogue will cost fully twice as much as 
the same list without the notes, but it is best to 
weigh the matter well before deciding so impor- 
tant a question. Descriptive notes aid the intel- 
ligent reader in the selection of books, particu- 
larly in fiction, where the variety is great even 
within one of the age classes. For example, 
compare the two following of. similar title: 

Christmas carol. Charles Dick«>ns. 

Dickens's famous story of the Christmas ghosts, with its star- 
tling but happy denouement. 

Bird's Christmas Carol. Mrs. K. D. Wiggin. 

Pathetic and amusing story of little Carol Bird, who was born 
on Christmas day. 

Or these : 

Alice's adventures in wonderland. C. L. Dodgson. 

Nonsense story ; child^s adventures with queer animals living 
underground. 

Wonder-book. Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Gi'eek mythological stories told to children. 

A few more examples taken at random will 
show in general how much a few words may re- 
veal of the nature of a book and assist in selec- 
tion: 

Anna Lavater. W. Ziethe. 

Picture of Swiss pastoral life in the eighteenth century ; trans- 
lated from the German. 
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Glaucia. Emma Leslie. 
Story of Athens in the first century. 

Love in marriage. Guizot. 
Historical study of Lady Rachel RusseU. 

Mehetabel. Mrs. H. C. Gardner. 
Story of the American Revolution. 

No. R. T. Cooke. 
Boy's story of character building. 

It may be objected that those who use and ap- 
preciate the notes are comparatively few; that 
the library is intended mainly for the younger 
scholars, who do not care for the notes. Expe- 
rience has shown that the value of the notes is 
inestimable in educating the younger readers to 
discriminating selection. They rapidly grow to 
appreciate and use them. Under the wise and 
careful guidance of their teachers, even the little 
ones soon learn that it is a good plan to know 
more about a book than its mere title before de- 
ciding to read it, and that the note helps to tell 
beforehand what books are about and which are 
likely to be most interesting. Children early 
have their preferences in the kind of books they 
read, and the discrimination should be encour- 
aged, while at the same time the taste should be 
cultivated. Even a small library is thus made 

more useful to its readers with its annotated list 
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than one a little larger would be without the 
notes. 

Author Index.— Only the larger libraries would 
feel the need of an author index to the cata- 
logue. An index may be kept on cards for the 
use of the librarian and referred to by any who 
wish, but in a small catalogue it is not very diffi- 
cult to find a certain author, if titles are forgot- 
ten, by turning over the leaves from beginning 
to end. But it is desirable always that books 
should be associated in the reader's mind with 
their authors ; that authors should be read 
rather than titles, and as the readers gradually 
become accustomed to this method, and the 
library, and with it the catalogue, grows, an 
author index to the printed catalogue becomes 
first a desideratum^ then a necessity, and its first 
insertion is a mark of progress in the literary life 
of that school. Its need begins to be indicated 
by the scholars asking for books of a certain 
author, and this intellectual awakening is hailed 
with joy by the wise librarian, and as soon as pos- 
sible is responded to by the desired index. 

The preparation 6f the author index is not at 

all difficult, following the steps already described, 

for preparing the catalogue. After the first 
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copy or proof has been made from the slips and 
compared with them the slips may be rear- 
ranged by authors, and under the same author 
by titles. Write the author's name once, and 
after it the first title in order. Then in a col- 
umn indented under the author's name the other 
titles ; for example : 

LESLIE, EMMA. 
Ayesha. 151. 
Cecily. 152. 
Conrad. 153. 
Flavia. 154. 
Gerald. 155. 

The author's name should stand out in a dif- 
ferent type, probably in capitals, while the titles 
under it are in lower-case type of the same style^ 
Immediately following each title is its number. 

The best illustration of the above principles in 
a printed catalogue is that of the Emmanuel 
Baptist Church Sunday school, Albany, N. Y. 
It includes notes and an author index, and as re- 
gards type and arrangement is not far from 
ideal. The size of the catalogue is also most 
convenient. 

Rules. — Rules will vary according to the in- 
clination of the various committees. It is advis- 
able to have them as simple as possible. The 
best place to print them is in the catalogue, as 
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they may be altered from time to time, and the 
catalogue should be the only part of the printed 
fittings requiring alteration. Book plates and 
library cards are best kept uniform, but the cata- 
logue necessarily changes. A miscellaneous list 
of rules is appended from which any library may 
select as suits its peculiar needs: 

All applications for library cards should be 
made by the teachers to the assistant librarian 
before the close of the session. Cards will be 
issued one week later. 

At least ten numbers should be kept checked 
on the cards. 

No books will be exchanged on the same day 
as delivered. 

Books will not be exchanged if they are asked 
for on the cards. 

Only one book may be taken at a time. 

Books may be retained no longer than two 
weeks unless by permission of the librarian. 

Books may be renewed at the end of two 
weeks by handing to the librarian a written re- 
quest, stating both register number and number 
of book. 

Notes or marks of any kind on either blank or 

printed pages of the books are forbidden. 
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All requests for special books must be handed 
in in writing. 

Library cards must be returned with the 
books. Worn or untidy cards may be exchanged 
for new ones. Lost cards will be replaced by 
application of the teacher as in the case of issu- 
ing a new card. 

Preparing^ Copy. — This is more than simply 
making the list and seeing that it is properly ar- 
ranged. It is to plan the entire book as it will 
appear when printed. Points to be considered are : 

Title-page : The exact wording divided into 
lines, not forgetting the place and date at the 
bottom and indicating the type desired to be used. 

Prefatory matter: Rules should go here; the 
table of classification showing the meaning of 
the numbers, the explanations of the age letters, 
and any other suggestions which are appropriate 

come here. 

The size of the book must be determined; the 
best is 3ix5 j inches with text 3X4J ; another con- 
venient for smaller lists is 3x5 inches with text 
2|x4| inches. 

Now follows the title list under the heading 
•'* Catalogue " or similar word. Some may prefer 
to insert here the explanation of the age letters 
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instead of in the preface. Type for all prefatory 
matter and titles should be brevier, the notes 
nonpareil; the difference in type for the notes 
may be indicated by a red pencil mark in the 
margin opposite each note. All such indications 
must be carried through to the end of the copy. 
To offset the titles against the authors* names 
underscore each one with blue and instruct the 
printer that this means a black-faced type. It is 
well also to have the age letter in the black- 
faced type. Be sure that your printer thoroughly 
understands all the marks indicating difference 
of type. A complete entry will look like this: 

56. Girls and women. Kliza Chester. 
On health, education, self-support, charity, hospitality, emo- 
tional women, etc. Practical and interesting. 

Read the proof yourself, but unless you are an 
experienced proof reader do not let your read- 
ing suffice. While the office reader will pick up 
the ** wrong fonts "and inverted letters which 
you would let slip, he will be sure not to notice 
misspellings, wrong abbreviations, and punctua- 
tions which conie from misreading the copy. 
Proof must be carefully read for such errors, and 
you will be surprised how many turn up after 

you were sure you had found them all. 
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Size and Cost. — Cost varies, of course, with 
your printer, and will be so much affected by local 
conditions that estimates cannot be wholly relied . 
upon. A 2o-page annotated catalogue, ** p " size 
page (the size of the old style postal card) should 
cost about $1 per page for an edition of 500 copies. 

The following are reasonable rates for first- 
class work: 

Composition : 70 cents per 1,000 ems. 
Type on a p size pag^e ; 880 ems brevier ; 1,486 ems nonpareil, 
if annotated, about half and half, or charge for 1,168 ems. 

Press work : 75 cents a token, that is, 250 impressions of one 
form, or 8 pages. Some printers charge by the 100 impressions 
instead of token. 

Stitching : $1.50 per 1,000 copies ; $1 per 500 ; 75 cents for less. 

Paper, 21 cents a quire ; one sheet cuts 6 forms, or 48 pages of p 
size. 

Supplements. — Printed supplements to the 
catalogue should be issued about once a year. 
Meantime additions should be placed on a bulle- 
tin or blackboard, in the church newspaper if you 
have one, or any convenient way brought into 
general notice. The supplement should be pre- 
pared exactly as the first catalogue, from slips 
written as new books were added from time to 
time. 

It is a good plan to have bound with the cata- 
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logue several blank leaves on which additions 
may be written, or single leaflets of printed titles 
may be pasted until they are printed in more 
permanent form. 
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CHARGING DEPARTMENT. 

Reg^istration. — Register readers by classes; 
that is, if you distribute the books by classes, as 
you probably do. Get a blank book for this pur- 
pose having twenty-five lines to a page; prepare 
it for use by numbering the lines from the begin- 
ning through as far as will be needed, using only 
the left-hand page. Allow twenty-five lines, one 
page, to a class, and write the number at the 
top. If a class is large and changing frequently, 
so that twenty-five numbers are likely to be used 
in a few years, allow fifty (two pages). Enter in 
each class the names of the scholars in that class. 

It will be found convenient to have this book 
indexed, and the best form is by means of regis- 
tration cards. You can have printed forms if 
you like, or use blank cards; the entries should 
be the following: 



Name Class NTo. 

Teacher 

Entered by Date 

Duplicate card issued (date) 



The name should be inserted and the cards ar- 
ranged alphabetically by surnames. 

Let all applications for library cards be made 
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to one person, and let this be some one who will 
keep watch over the school to see who are taking 
books and who are not, and encourage the use 
of the library; the secretary of the school is a 
good one to take this duty, thus relieving the libra- 
rian from the pressure during the session. When 
a reader applies for a card first consult the index 
to see if the name is already there. If it is, take 
out the registry card, or slip, as we will call it for 
distinction; if the name is not there, fill out a new 
slip, with name, class, and teacher. At the close 
of the session hand all slips, new and old, to the 
librarian, who proceeds as follows: Find class in- 
dicated in the numerical register book, and, if 
the name is not already recorded there, enter it 
and add the items indicated on the slips, the 
number of the line on which the name is entered 
in the numerical register, the initials of the libra- 
rian making the entry, and the date. 

The following rules should be observed for en- 
tries in this numerical register: 

Never give a number that has been used to a 
new reader. If a reader has gone leave the num- 
ber vacant. Exception : When the full allow- 
ance of numbers in that class is exhausted a num- 
ber that has been vacant a year may be used again. 
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If a reader is transferred to another class 
assign the next vacant number in the new class 
and make reference from each to the other; for 
example, if number 9, class i, should be trans- 
ferred to class 13, give him number 339, and 
write opposite number 9 **tr. to no. 339," and 
opposite number 339 write **tr. fr. no. 9." 

Always write date of registration opposite a 
name entered. When the name has been prop- 
erly entered in the register book and the items 
filled out on the register slip as described, then 
make out the readers' cards corresponding to those 
slips. The following is a desirable form of read- 
er's card for a library of two hundred volumes; 



Class 












N 


0. . . . 




Mame . . . 














I 


II 


21 


31 


41 


51 


61 


71 


81 


91 


2 


12 


22 


32 


42 


52 


62 


72 


82 


92 


3 


13 


23 


33 


43 


53 


63 


73 


83 


93 


4 


14 


24 


34 


44 


54 


64 


74 


84 


94 


5 


15 


25 


35 


45 


55 


65 


75 


85 


95 


6 


16 


26 


36 


46 


56 


66 


76 


86 


96 


7 


17 


27 


37 


47 


57 


67 


77 


87 


97 


8 


18 


28 


38 


48 


58 


68 


78 


88 


98 


9 


19 


29 


39 


49 


59 


69 


79 


89 


99 


10 


20 


30 


40 


50 


60 


70 


80 


90 


100 
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Similar cards of larger or smaller size can be 
made to order, and a card about four by seven 
inches, with numbers to 938, can be obtained of 
supply houses at about $7.50 per 1,000. Other 
firms which deal in Sunday school supplies have 
such cards of varying sizes. The reverse of the 
card has the same heading, and carries on the 
printed numbers to the desired limit. The schol- 
ar's name and number should be entered on both 
sides of the card at once. On the following Sun- 
day, at the opening of the session, the new read- 
ers' cards and the registry slips, together with 
catalogues, are handed to the secretary, who dis- 
tributes cards and catalogues to the readers and 
returns the slips to his index file. The require- 
ment of a delay of one week is not unusual nor 
unreasonable. Often it will be found that the 
new card applied for is in the library in a file of 
cards not in use. Confusion often arises from a 
transfer of scholars from one class to another, 
or a wish to renew after an absence of several 
weeks or months. Care should be taken not to 
issue duplicate cards until sure that the originals 
have been lost. This system of registration, 
with all the care described,' was devised to obvi- 
viate the danger of assigning two numbers and is- 
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suing two cards to the same person, thus vitiating 
the records as well as allowing the injustice of 
one scholar carrying two cards. 

The numbers of books desired should be indi- 
cated on the reader's card by a pencil check op- 
posite the number in the same column. 

Records. — There are almost as many methods 
of charging books as there are libraries, and to 
describe all the good ones would be impractica- 
ble. First let us consider the subject generally. 
There are two divisions of the whole matter 
which we will denominate 

a The account with reader, 
b The account with book. 

Under each of these may be arranged a set of 
questions more or less desirable to be answered 
by the account, and the system to be adopted 
depends upon how many and what of these ques- 
tions are considered necessary. 

Under a the^account with reader may answer: 

Has No. — a book out ? 

What book has he out ? 

When did he take it ? 

How many and what books has he had in thisyear ? or last year ? 

How many readers have books out now ? 

How many took books last Sunday ? 

How many have taken books this year ? 
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Under b the account with book may answer : 

Is book No. — out ? 

Who has it ? 

When was it taken ? 

How many times has it been out this year ? or last year ? 

Who have had it ? 

How many books are out now ? 

How many were taken last Sunday ? 

How many have been taken this year ? (Not total circulation 
but number of different books.) 

Have any books not been issued at all ? . . . once only ? . . . twice 
only ? 

We will now look at a few methods of keeping 
these records, considering simply the one record 
without regard to ways of adapting it to a sys- 
tem. 

The account with reader may be kept: 
I. On cards filed alphabetically or numerically 
as desired, each card to contain reader's name 
and list of numbers of books drawn, with or 
without dates, charge to be canceled by crossing 
out the number or by a date of return, or any 
convenient check. These cards may be dupli- 
cates of those carried by the reader, differing in 
color to distinguish them. The card file may be 
varied in many ways, but it will answer the first 
two and probably the third question anyway, or 
it has no excuse for being. It may be easily 
planned to answer all. 
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2. In a book which will be a numerical list of 
the readers to which the register book is a key. 
If any of the published forms are used it will 
probably answer all of the questions. 

The account with book adds one more variety- 
it may be kept (i) on a file of cards, (2) or in a nu 
merical list in a book, or (3) by means of cards or 
tags in the pigeonholes. A tag over the pigeon- 
hole is a favorite method with small libraries, be- 
cause it is quickly handled. The tag may contain 
only the reader's name and number to be trans- 
ferred from one place to another each Sunday. 
This method answers only the first two questions 
and has the objection that, if the tag is displaced, 
it is impossible to say where it belongs. But the 
tag may contain the book title and number; 
then the reader's number .is added when the book 
is taken, and the date if desired, and the tag be- 
comes a book record like the one on cards or in 
a book. Such tags with dates for one year 
printed on them are to be obtained from supply 
offices. If cards are used either for book or 
reader's account, they should be kept filed in 
trays made for the purpose with a rod to lock 
them in or a cover to the tray. Such trays, 

either in wood or tin, may be obtained to fit a 
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standard size card such as is shown for the regis- 
ter slip. 

We will examine one combination of these ac- 
counts in which the most complete records are kept. 
In this system the Rapid Working Library Record 
is used, No. 2 for the book record, as the library 
has the limit of 600 . volumes, and No. 3 for 
the readers. First there is a long table in the 
library divided into compartments for the books 
of the required number of classes. The books 
are selected according to the numbers checked 
on the cards and laid in the appropriate compart- 
ments. Each book has the reader's card pro- 
jecting from the end to show the register num- 
ber. When all is ready one person is seated at 
a desk near by with the reader's account book 
open before him at the beginning. The page 

appears like this: 
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There are ten numbers on a page and spaces 
for one year, five Sundays to each month. An- 
other person starts at class number i with the 
books, and reads from the books and cards in 
them as they have been selected, as follows: 
Register number 720, book number 50; 721, 100; 
722, 26; 723, 45; etc.; the one at the desk enters 
these book numbers in the proper column under 
the register number till all are charged. 

After the books have been distributed and the 
library closed, the book account is written. The 
page is the same, but in this case the numbers 
at the top mean the books, and when one reads 
from the reader's account already made, **book 
No. 50, register No. 7 20, "the other turns to column 
No. 50 and writes 720 in the proper date. When 
the whole record has thus been transferred the 
entries for the day are counted and the number 
entered on a statistic blank kept for that pur- 
pose. When books that have been charged, but 
not taken away, are returned to the shelves, in- 
stead of discharging in the usual manner, the 
entry is erased in both books; to leave it simply 
discharged would indicate that the book had 
been taken and read, and this would falsify the 

statistics. 
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When the books are returned they are ar- 
ranged as before and, as before, one reads to the 
other, and the entry is canceled by drawing the 
pencil through the book number in the readers* 
record. 

This readers' account may be combined with 
the tag book account in this manner. The proc- 
ess of charging and discharging is the same as 
just described; the entry of the reader's number 
on the book, card, or tag is made when the 
book is taken from the pigeonhole and the read- 
er's card placed in it. This entry need not be 
cancelled, as the other in the readers' account is 
sufficient. 

The Rapid Working Library Record is planned 
as a book record, but one book may be used quite 
as well for the readers' account. This record 
book has also pages with ruled and numbered 
lines for the register of readers' names, intend- 
ing that twenty should be assigned to a class 
instead of twenty-five, as in the register book 
described above. Other similar records are pub- 
lished for which nearly the same directions ap- 
ply. For those who may prefer it there is the 
Pilgrim Library Record, giving twenty-five en- 
tries to a page. 
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Overdue Books. — The time limit should be 
strictly observed. If a book is due to be 
returned in two weeks and is not returned nor 
renewal requested, on the third Sunday notice 
should be sent; on the fourth Sunday a second no- 
tice; and after the fifth, unless there is known to be 
good reason for the delay, it should be sent for. 
Every Sunday examine the readers' account of 
the third preceding week and make a list of de- 
linquents. Send notices at once either by hand 
or mail, as convenient. A rubber stamp can be 
used for a blank form reading as follows: 

Sunday school library. 

Book No taken is overdue. Please return 

promptly. 

The principle is not so much the fear of losing 
the book, although many books will be saved by 
prompt attention to delinquencies, but loss of its 
use in circulation. A book belongs to an indi- 
vidual reader only for the two weeks' use of it, 
for the rest of the time it belongs to others, and 
no individual has a right nor should be allowed 
to withhold it from circulation. But some 
books, it is reasonable to suppose, may require 
more than two weeks to read, and therefore priv- 
ilege of 
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Renewal should be allowed, provided the re- 
quest is made in writing and both register number 
and book number stated. The fact of the re- 
newal should be recorded in the readers' account 
opposite the date. 

Reserves. — The librarian is often met with 

requests for special books. **So and so returns 

this book, and please may I have it to-day ? " 

** Will you please give me No. to-day ? I've 

wanted it so long;" and similar touching appeals 

are quite frequent. It is proper to grant them 

as far as practicable, and the following method 

has been devised. File a written request (pay 

no heed to verbal ones) with the reader's card ; 

put a colored card or other signal in the pigeon 

hole to signify the book is reserved, so that it 

shall not be given out before that reader's card 

is reached. 
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CATALOGUES. 

Besides the printed catalogue, which you re- 
member is arranged alphabetically by titles, the 
librarian will find it convenient to have one or 
two more for various purposes of his own. 

A catalogue which is technically known as the 
shelf list is absolutely necessary, as without it 
you cannot tell what numbers to give to new 
books. This shelf list was referred to in the dis- 
cussion of the preparation of the slips for the 
printed catalogue. In its simplest form it is a list 
of the books in the order of their numbers as they 
stand on the shelves, and may include nothing but 
the numbers and titles written in an ordinary 
blank book. But it is as well for a large library 
to keep a few other records on this list, since it 
can very easily be done. For this purpose such 
a book as the Library Bureau prepares for an ac- 
cession book, for from five hundred to two thou- 
sand entries will be found convenient. A book 
showing an open page the size of a letter sheet is 
numbered on the left-hand margin, twenty-five 
lines to a double page. The pages are ruled in 
columns for various items, of which, besides the 
author and title, the publisher and price are use- 
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ful. If these are the only items filled in, the same 
line may be used for another entry at some future 
date, when that book is replaced by another and 
the numbers in that class have all been used. 

The purposes of this catalogue are : (i) to aid 
in the selection of new books by showing exactly 
what the library has on any given subject, although 
the books may be mostly out of the library at 
once; (2) to take inventory, which should be done 
at least once a year, and every book which the 
shelf list calls for accounted for in some way; (3) 
to show what numbers in each subject have not 
been assigned, and therefore are available for new 
books; (4) to answer the frequently occurring 
question, '* What is book No. ? " 

If you have not printed an author index to your 
title catalogue you will find it well worth the 
trouble to make a simple author catalogue on 
cards. The slips from which your catalogue was 
printed will serve if they are still in good shape, 
but the writer has found it better to cut up two 
printed catalogues and paste the single titles, notes 
and all, on little cards the size of the book plate, 
which could then be arranged in any way desired. 
For new books added before a supplement is 

printed the class cards will have to be written. 
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NEW BOOKS. 

Suppose now your library entirely arranged and 
in working order. You have the printed title 
catalogue, the official author catalogue on cards, 
and the subject shelf list ; your registry and rec- 
ord department is fully organized and the books 
are in circulation. A month has passed, and you 
have a dozen new books to add to the library. 
The list has been made out, collated with the 
catalogue so that dupficates should not be ordered, 
and the books are now received. The first thing 
to do is to classify them. Take one at a time and, 
having determined its subject, turn to that part of 
your shelf list which includes that subject. If 
there are more than one in this class take them 
together, arranged in alphabetical order by their 
authors. Enter them in the shelf list in the next 
lines after the last entry, writing date in the mar- 
gin opposite the first one, and write the respect- 
ive numbers on their book plates. Write next 
the card for your author catalogue, then the slip 
with title, author, letter, and descriptive note for 
a future printed list. Put the printed number on 
the back of the book and the book on the shelves. 
On the following Sunday be sure to have a list of 
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Repairs. 

REPAIRS. 

If a librarian could combine with many other 
trades which he finds it convenient to know a 
knowledge of bookbinding he would be able to 
save his library a great deal of expense, for books 
will wear out faster than the small boy's trou- 
sers. A great many things, however, it is easy to 
pick up about bookbinding, and an interested 
enthusiastic librarian can make very ordinary fin- 
gers skillful. If the threads are broken there is 
no hope • it will have to go to the binders for re- 
sewing ; but often it may be put back into the 
same covers at half price and will look as good as 
new and wear as long, for the same covers will 
sometimes outwear the second sewing. But if the 
sewing is intact and only the cover has come off, 
this can be replaced by means of a piece of strong 
paper or muslin (super, such as the binders use, 
is best) and a little paste. The best methods of 
doing this can be better learned by experience or 
from a professional binder than described on pa- 
per. Torn leaves are another problem. If a 
whole leaf is torn out it may be replaced by 
means of a paper hinge or by simply pasting its 
edge to the next one, but if the tear is across the 
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text the case is more serious. The best way to 
mend such tears is this : Lay a piece of parafiine 
paper on the page next the torn leaf ; then lay 
the torn edges together in place and rub a little 
clean white paste on with the finger. (Be sure the 
finger is clean too.) If the edges are ragged, so 
much the better, but be sure to make them fit 
perfectly with all letters matching exactly after 
applying the paste. Then, laying the leaf in 
place, lay another piece of parafiine paper over it 
and place the book under heavy pressure, leaving 
it thus for several hours. After it has had time 
to thoroughly dry take it out and remove the 
pieces of paraffine paper. If the work has been 
done skillfully the leaf will be whole and smooth 
and the torn place will hardly appear at all. 

Do not allow books to be taken out when in 
need of repair. As soon as any imperfection is 
discovered have the book laid aside, and as soon 
as possible examine it and do what can be done 
to remedy the defect. If it has to go to the 
binder's do not delay sending it, for the value of 
the book to the readers waiting for it is more than 
the few cents which might be saved by waiting 
for a lot. This, of course, can only apply to 
cases where a binder is easily available. 
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ANNUAL REPORT. 

The librarian's annual report, which, by the 
way, should be a monthly one, is the pulse by 
which the Sunday school board notes the progress 
of the library work. Properly prepared and well 
written it may be made a very interesting docu- 
ment, especially after several have been made, 
so that the latest one may be compared with prev- 
ious ones. 

The report should include the following: 

No. of books added since last report. 

No. of books withdrawn. 

No. now in library. 

No. of days opened. 

No. of readers using; library. 

Total circulation. 

Average circulation per Sunday. 

" " ♦♦ reader. 

*• •* •' book. 

Highest no. of books issued to one reader ; name of reader. 
No. of readers taking only one book. 
Highest issue of one book ; title of book. 
No. of books taken but once. 

List of 20 most popular books, with no. of issues of each. 
List of least popular books. 

It will be interesting also to group the books 
read by their subjects, which can be easily done 
with the classified system of numbering, and no- 
tice what class of reading is most popular in the 
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school and how the class changes from time to 

time. If it is found that books which should be 
of interest and value 'are not being read, some 

pains should be taken to call attention to them. 
Often it is only by accident that they are neg- 
lected. Books have been known to start into 
sudden popularity which had lain almost idle for 
a year or more in the library. 

How to Prepare the Report. — The addi- 
tions in the shelf list under each subject are al- 
ways preceded by the date of adding. From this, 
then, those added since any given date can be 
readily ascertained. But, if desired, separate 
memoranda can be kept. The book dealer's re- 
ceipts are very convenient for this. They should 
always be kept on file. The shelf list also shows 
the books withdrawn, with the date of with- 
drawal. The number now in library can be found 
from the last report by adding those added and 
subtracting those withdrawn; or from the shelf 
list by subtracting from the whole number of 
lines the number unused; or, which amounts to 
the same thing, counting the number in each 
class and adding. So, then, the first three items 
for the report are found from the shelf list. The 

number of days opened will be found from the 
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calendar, taking note if for any reason a day has 
been skipped. The number of readers using the 
library is found from the readers' record by count- 
ing those who have drawn books during the pe- 
riod to be covered by the report. The total cir- 
culation is the sum of each Sunday's record as 
kept regularly. The averages are found by divid- 
ing the total circulation by the number of Sun- 
days, the number of readers, the number of 
books. In the case of the last there may be a 
variation which will presently be noted. The 
other items can be found only by a careful study 
of the record books, but if done frequently and 
the sums kept recorded the task is lightened. 
Each reader's column in the readers* account 
book and each book's column in the book ac- 
count book must be counted up for the number 
of entries in it, and these sums compared. The 
list of twenty most popular books is of sufficient 
interest to compensate for the labor. But if this 
counting discloses any books that have not been 
drawn at all they should not be counted in esti- 
mating the average circulation per book spoken 
of above. At least it should be noted there that 
two averages, with this difference, may be ob- 
tained. 
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Sample of an annual report including all items 

No. of books added since last report 50 

No. of books withdrawn 35 

No. now in library 445 

No. circulated during; the year 435 

No. of days opened 50 

No. of readers using; the library in Jan . . 143 
No. readers added during; the year 133 

Total 276 

No. readers in Dec 150 

No. taking; but one book 24 

No. habitual readers for some portion of year. 252 
Total circulation 4,64s 

Fiction 3,292 

Other 1,353 



4.645 

Averag;e circulation i">er Sunday 93 

" " ** reader 18 plus, 

" *' ** book 10 plus. 

Hig;hest no. of books issued to one reader 46 

No. of readers taking; only one book 24 

Hig;hest issue of one book 34 

Title of book, Editha*s burg;lar, by F. II. Hiirnett. 

No. of books taken but once 16 

No. of books taken not at all 10 

Circulation of subjects other than fiction. 

Philosophy and social science 145 

Natural science and arts 174 

Religion 133 

Travel 106 

Biography 290 

History 104 

Essays and miscellany 74 

Quartos (including; fiction quartos) 327 

ij3S3 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 

BY MARTHA THORNE WHEELER. 

Shall there be Sunday school libraries ? The 
idea is almost as old as the Sunday school itself; 
and from small beginnings in the way of tracts, 
hymns, and Bible helps, has grown the valuable 
body of excellent literature now to be found in the 
more carefully selected libraries. The process of 
development is a somewhat painful one, as witness 
the dreary collections of trash offered the children 
of twenty-five to forty years ago. Those were 
the times -when, books being less accessible 
through private libraries, the Sunday school 
library was most depended upon; that so many of 
the middle-aged, middle-class people of to-day 
are persons of well-balanced moral character and 
good literary taste is a comforting testimony to 
the natural good sense of the average child. 
There was a little leaven in this lump of heaviness, 
a grain of salt in the mass of insipidity, which 
still saves it from utter condemnation. 

A generation or two ago, when, as has been 
said, books were comparatively rare, the hunger 
for them was perhaps more imperative than now, 
when even in the quieter corners of the world life 
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is at every point so full of stimulation. Read- 
ing matter was demanded, and the Sunday school 
in providing it furnished itself with a most valu- 
able attraction, and, doubtless, increased its 
power many fold. But to-day the case is some- 
what different. Not only are books far more 
widely distributed in private collections than 
formerly; the free public library, and school and 
subscription libraries, have brought them in easy 
reach of even the very poor. Moreover, these 
latter institutions have catered more success- 
fully to the public taste. Having wakened but 
slowly to the necessities of the day, in the cities 
at least, the Sunday school library has lost 
caste, and we hear very frequently, ** O, I don't 
take books from the Sunday school library; there 
isn't anything good in it."- In many instances 
this charge, though based on just traditions, is 
quite false, but it serves to show into what dis- 
repute a once honored institution has fallen. 
There are thoughtful people who believe that the 
Sunday school library has had its day ; that the 
care and money of the Church might be more 
judiciously employed in other directions ; the pub- 
lic library might more wisely assume the guid- 
ance of readers, and that to maintain separate 
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libraries in connection with each church is a waste 
of money and energy. It is true that there is 
economy in concentration of force. A monopoly 
is a money-making institution; it is not necessa- 
rily the most beneficent one imaginable. A skill- 
fully built machine may accomplish far more 
work and produce more accurate results with the 
aid of a few careful attendants than a small army 
of workers could achieve with their hands, but it 
lacks that adaptability, that individuality which is 
at once peculiar and mobile, and which gives 
priceless value to hand labor. This principle is 
recognized by the public library. While its work 
is being constantly systematized, its machinery 
perfected, and its resources combined under a 
central controlling head, the necessity of plant- 
ing colonies away from the center is more and 
more conceded and even insisted upon. When all 
good literature has been gathered together in the 
central library, duly classified, supervised by com- 
petent librarians, and when all possible helps to 
bring it before the public have been perfected, 
the fact remains that nothing can serve the pur- 
pose of personal contact and special adjustment 
to individual needs. The public must not be so 
large as to preclude this when desirable, and, 
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moreover, it is necessary to go out into the high- 
ways and the hedges to influence those who will 
never venture into too sophisticated precincts; 
therefore branch libraries are planted in remote 
corners, and the special needs of peculiar quarters, 
and even the personal requirements of eccentric 
individuals, made a study. 

Now, this lesson of the value of personal con- 
tact, though it was the first and most obvious one 
taught by its Founder, the Church has been sur- 
prisingly slow to master and apply. ** Ye kno.w 
not what manner of spirit ye are of" has not yet 
lost its meaning, but more and more the Church 
is perceiving that it has not been commissioned to 
erect an ecclesiastical system, devise a theology, 
nor to lay down a system of moral teaching, but 
to give life, and to give it more abundantly. It 
must touch the world with health at every point 
to save it; and so we see churches providing not 
only spiritual and moral, but mental, social, and 
physical food, and read of the establishment of 
church reading rooms, parlors, soup houses, ath- 
letic clubs, and kindergartens, as well as of the 
holding of prayer meetings and early communion 
services. Shall we at this point, at the very mo- 
ment when the public library is enunciating the 
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need of personal work on its line, discard our 
Sunday school libraries? Surely not; rather see 
to it that the Sunday school library be well or- 
ganized and equipped, that it cast aside all use- 
less and harmful impediments, and regain on its 
merits the prestige once accorded it as a valuable 
helper in the holy war. 

Much has been accomplished during the last 
twenty-five years toward the improving of the 
character of what is known as Sunday school liter- 
ature. The typical Sunday school book, at one pe- 
riod a thing of tiresome little saints who died early 
and were emulated only by the morbid, again a 
vapid narrative of commonplace occurrences told 
in a manner without distinction if not in defiance 
of grammatical rules, and later still of a style 
"having so much of the modern novel mingled 
with so much of fascinating cant that the chil- 
dren could not well fail to be both interested and 
injured by its perusal," is now in disrepute. For 
this we are greatly indebted to the work carried 
on by the various circles of readers of Sunday 
school literature which have undertaken to exam- 
ine and report upon books, publishing lists of 
those approved, with, in most cases, descriptive 

notes. 
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The pioneer in this good work was the Ladies' 
Commission on Sunday School Books, organized 
in 1865, in connection with the American Unita- 
rian Association at Boston. The review of its 
history for twenty-five years (see Christian Regis- 
ter^ February 5, 1891) shows a highly creditable 
amount of work admirably accomplished, and 
. demonstrates that the society, so far from having 
exhausted its energies, has gained in power 
through experience. The Church Library Associ- 
ation was organized in 1879 ** to examine books 
with reference to their fitness for Sunday school 
and parish libraries in the Episcopal Church and 
to publish lists of such books as it can recom- 
mend." The Connecticut Ladies' Commission, 
which has its headquarters in Hartford, founded 
in 1 88 1, at the request of the Connecticut Con- 
gregational Club, has carried on a similar work for 
the particular benefit of Congregational Sunday 
schools, though gladly making its material avail- 
able (as do also the Unitarian and Episcopal soci- 
eties) for other denominations. The Universalist 
General Convention of 1883 followed with the 
appointment of a commission to conduct a like 
work, and the impulse has made itself felt in other 

denominations. Denominational publishing 
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houses and Sunday school publishers -have taken 
up somewhat similar methods, and their standards 
have been considerably raised. Not only are their 
own books more carefully weighed by committees 
appointed for the purpose, but the selection of 
the best books of other houses is frequently un- 
dertaken and catalogues are published with de- 
scriptive notes. ... 

This recognition of the right and necessity of 
private judgment on the part of the schools 
brings us to the consideration of an important 
principle. While the worif of the various com- 
missions is of ihe greatest value and much sim- 
plifies the task of providing books, it can never 
do away with the necessity for individual work 
in each Sunday school. The question, **What 
kind of books shall be put in Sunday school libra- 
ries ?" cannot be dismissed with the easy answer 
of **Good books," although all may concur in re- 
fusing to consider any other. Even if there could 
be agreement as to classes, there would necessarily 
be a shading of judgment on individual books. 
Each Sunday school has, and should have,' its own 
standard. One will hold that only books with a 
definite religious influence should be adniitted; 

another opens the door to general biography and 
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sci^oce, perhaps permitting the useful and fine 
arts to follow. A third swings wide the gates to 
all good literature, taking the broad ground that 
whatever is good to read is good to be read from 
the Sunday school library. The South Congre- 
gational Church of New Britain, Conn., in a little 
pamphlet on its Sunday school library, states its 
governing principle to be the admission of 
** books which inculcate, directly or indirectly, 
moral or religious truth, and also those which 
contribute to a knowledge of Church history or 
minister to the upbuilding of character," This 
leads them to include Miss Jewett's Betty Leices- 
ter^ although not a professed Sunday school book, 
but rules out the Coffin histories, except the Story 
of Liberty. Yet it might be urged that an honest 
narrative of historical events, without attempt to 
study underlying principles, would prove a tonic 
to character far more readily assimilated by the 
average boy than a distinctly religious treatise, 
that he would more probably read it, and would 
get more practical good out of it. *' The point 
to be observed is that we should not be deceived 
by names. Whether a book is professedly relig- 
ious or not is really of no consequence. Whether 

it holds up a true and high ideal of character is 
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of immense consequence. Whether it is a pro- 
fessedly religious biography or not is of little 
consequence. That it depicts a true man who 
feared God and worked righteousness is every- 
thing. A book developing in a way level to the 
youth's apprehension some branch of science — 
astronomy, geology, physiology — of course from 
the Christian point of view and in a Christian 
spirit, may be a better book .by far than many a 
so-called religious story." (Rev. O. A. Kings- 
bury in New Englander^ vol. 40, p. 357.) 

The character of the Sunday school library 
may be wisely varied according to the needs of 
its constituency. There is no question that bad 
books should be kept out everywhere, but in a 
country town, where there is no good public 
library and large private libraries are rare, the 
Sunday school library may incalculably increase 
its good influence by including general literature, 
science, history, poetry, and whatever is health- 
ful for young and old, and will help to keep the 
village boys and girls out of those moral and in- 
tellectual slums which are perhaps more tempting 
than those of the city because there are so few 
offsets. Children in the city generally have 

access to general literature in their own homes 
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or through school or city libraries; in this case, 
and especially where a church or parish library 
provides for this need, it would seem to me that 
the Sunday school library, while properly includ- 
ing light science, biography, and general helps of 
many kinds suited to young people, should 
exclude such books as merely serve to entertain, 
and though charming as literature and above 
reproach on moral grounds, neither professedly 
nor incidentally **tend to the upbuilding of 
character." For example, it would not seem 
desirable to admit Miss Jewett's delightful 
Marsh Island nor Mr. Aldrich's Queen of Sheba^ 
though her Betty Leicester and his Story of a Bad 
Boy (whose wholesome nature could only spread 
health) might be honorably recognized. But 
even this loose rule cannot be inexorably ap- 
plied, and generalization on the part of a Sunday 
school library committee is dangerous business. 
Each book should be considered carefully and 
the recommendation of no person taken who is 
not personally responsible for the library. It is 
one thing to read a book for one's own pleasure 
and pronounce it charming and innocent ; it is 
found to be quite another to weigh it carefully 

and decide whether in all matters it is such as 
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one would wish to give a child as a model. 
Many points are to be considered. If the book 
be religious, is it healthfully and truthfully so ? 
Though weakness is less dangerous than wicked- 
ness, it is both menacing and unnecessary. Nor 
is there excuse for carelessness about literary 
style; we have no right to injure a child's men- 
tal parts in our attempt to foster his moral 
nature. The ideal man is a whole man, not a 
one-sided development. True, not all books 
have all the virtues, and it may sometimes be 
necessary to decide a nice question as to whether 
a moral lesson conveyed is of sufficient value to 
overbalance certain weaknesses of treatment. 
The point is,^to determine your aim and to fill it 
intelligently. What seems simply and beauti- 
fully religious to one may be regarded as morbid 
and dangerous by another; yet, granting that 
one or the other must be wrong, it is well to 
have convictions and to stand by them, always 
careful that they shall not hinder growth. A 
library built up carefully will not only contain 
better books, but will accomplish better work 
because its framers will promote its success. A 
librarian with a personal knowledge of his books 

can do much toward making them useful; teach- 
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ers who have taken the trouble to consider well 
the books before putting them into the library 
can hardly fail to be greatly interested in ** get- 
ting them read;" and just here the Sunday school 
by its machinery has an immense advantage over 
the public library. 

A library for a mission school may do its best 
work on very different lines. I would inexorably 
withhold Oliver Optic and his ilk from the aver- 
age Sunday school scholar, because his mental 
tone would be deteriorated and his moral sense 
warped by their crudity ; the fact that he will 
read such books with avidity is as irrelevant as 
the fact that he will eat green apples. Never- 
theless, that kind of writing may have its uses 
among another class; the tea-chromo, though 
its glare assault the artist's eye and verily stab 
his soul, may open before the street waif the 
highest heaven he is capable of conceiving. 
Canon Farrar says: **The songs and music of 
the Salvation Army may not be so refined as the 
hymns of Newman and Lyte, or as the music of 
Mozart and Beethoven, but they are even better 
adapted to the needs of the people to whom they 
appeal. Has the Church no message except to 
the staid and self-contained ? Must she never 
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• 

soil her fingers or drop her h's ? " {Harper's 
Magaiine^ vol. 82, pp. 903, 904.) If the history of 
the world, moral and physical, has taught us any- 
thing, it is the lesson of growth, of education, of 
the necessity of adapting means to ends; if we 
fail to apply it, so much the longer will it take us 
to achieve great things. Employ the best means 
available, but first of all interest whatever class 
is appealed to. A writer in the Princeton Re- 
view (vol. 43, p. 376), justly deploring the wretched 
state of affairs in many Sunday school libraries, 
says: **We have essayed in vain to induce pupils 
fifteen years of age and upward to read Bunyan's 
Pilgrim's Progress and the Holy War and Rich- 
mond's Annals of the Poor. Even the Schon- 
berg-Cotta books were regarded as too dull. 
They preferred the fashionable and frivolous nov- 
elette. We are acquainted with a Sunday school 
on whose library shelves there hav^ been for 
twenty-five years a number of the books of the 
class of which Baxter and Pike are the best 
known examples, which show to-day no sign of 
use, but only the stains of dust and the yellow- 
ness of age, while hundreds of other books, 
weak, silly, false, have been worn out by the 

hands of frequent readers." 
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Perhaps the critic blunders in his classification 
of age and interest. The present writer, who 
had read the PilgrinCs Progress several times 
before reaching the age of twelve, and still en- 
tertains the warmest memories of it, would cer- 
tainly have found it an unspeakable bore after 
fifteen, because the child's taste for allegory had 
disappeared; perhaps in later years it might 
have charmed by its literary style. Again, it 
would seem that the writer quoted had failed to 
draw the true lesson from his facts. No doubt 
some of the books to which he refers should be 
interesting to young people, and have lost their 
attractiveness through the vitiating effects of the 
silly novelettes impeached; but if Baxter and 
Pike had gathered dust for twenty-five years, 
while mere trash, if in a different form, 
had been read to pieces, it might have been 
inferred that the worthier literature was not 
suited to the youthful mind, and might better go 
to its own place, and that it would be well to 
supersede the worthless but alluring books with 
others equally attractive and of genuine value. 
The too exclusive reading of fiction by children 
and young people has been much depreciated, 

and the quality of popular stories severely and 
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deservedly criticised; but it is well to bear in 
mind that the human infant drinks in truth in 
the form of a story as naturally as the parched 
earth absorbs the rain. If offered to him in an- 
other guise he is prone to put it into story form 
for himself. There is nothing he so delights in 
as a true story, unless it be a fairy story through 
which he grasps a greater truth. It is never 
wise to fight nature. ** He who carves for Prov- 
idence cuts his fingers,'* and we may as well ad- 
just ourselves to the fact that a child will get a 
truer idea of the real value of money from Haw- 
thorne's version of the story of Midas than all 
the didactic moral philosophies and political 
economies in the world can teach him. While 
many children are quite capable of comprehend- 
ing and enjoying science, travel, history, in their 
more sober garbs, the story will always draw the 
most followers. 

Sunday school libraries might be doing far 
better work with more systematic methods on 
the part of individual schools and by means of 
cooperation. An effort in this direction was 
made in 1886 in the organization of the National 
Sunday School Library Union in New York city. 

Its object was **by consultation and cooperation 
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to increase the usefulness and promote the inter- 
ests of Church and Sunday school libraries.'' 
Though launched with much enthusiasm the so- 
ciety did not meet with the success confidently 
hoped for it, and after a gradually waning life 
has ceased to exist. Perhaps this unfortunate 
result was a consequence of a scheme too ambi- 
tious for its natural supporters. The manage- 
ment of the Sunday school library is on a differ- 
ent practical basis from that of most libraries. 
It is principally a labor of love ; the librarian is 
unsalaried, and has only his ** spare time " to de- 
vote to the work. Frequently a young man is 
chosen because the library seems a good place 
for him as much as because he seems fitted for 
the library; he has no practical experience and 
often as little acquaintance with books. This is 
not ideal from the library side, but there are 
good reasons behind the facts, and it is with the 
practical questions we are trying to deal. He 
may be properly expected to have spirit enough 
to wish to make his work a success, and the 

more intelligently he is supported the more intel- 

* 

ligently he will work. It has been found an 

excellent plan to have a library committee to 

examine and decide upon books. It must have a 
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chairman (who may be the librarian or another^ 
as seems expedient) who shall hold the threads 
and keep the work in order, and it should at the 
outset decide what principles are to govern its 
work. That is to say, it should know what 
classes of books it desires and determine how 
thorough the examination should be. It will be 
found of great service if each member of the 
committee make a brief report on each book ex- 
amined, indicating its character, whether it is 
specially adapted to older or younger readers, 
and, in case an annotated catalogue is to be 
printed, furnishing a short note, either original 
or selected, to be used therein. It is of scarcely 
less importance to report rejected books with the 
reasons for condemnation. These' reports, made 
on small slips, signed by the reader and filed 
alphabetically by author or title, will be of con- 
stant value for reference, and will save much 
time now wasted in doing work over. 

With the aid of the catalogues of books ap- 
proved by the various commissions before 
referred to an excellent list of books for exam- 
ination may be selected. The desirable thing is 
to arrange with some publisher to send these 
with the privilege of returning such as do not 
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prove suitable. Failing to make this arrange- 
ment on favorable terms, committees have been 
known to get at the books through public and 
private libraries for examination before ordering. 
It is better to go to considerable trouble and 
even to a somewhat increased expense than to 
risk getting second-class books or books that do 
not meet the special need. So far as has been 
learned no publishing house engages to keep in 
stock all the books approved by all the Sunday 
school commissions. This would not be a vast 
undertaking, since many are found duplicated on 
all the lists; it would afford far more satisfactory 
opportunities to the schools and should prove a 
paying enterprise. A common mistake in 
the replenishing of libraries is that it is under- 
taken spasmodically; considerable sums are ap- 
propriated once in a year or two and the work 
of selection is hurried, and this is too often the 
case even where a standing committee is sup- 
posed to be continually watching publication and 
making up lists. The plan of making a small 
monthly appropriation for books and keeping 
the committee constantly but not oppressively at 
work, and the library always growing in interest, 
seems a much better one* 
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But the library of highest character does not 
serve its purpose unless its books be read, and a 
question as to how they may be best commended 
to the scholar is in order. A good catalogue 
will help much. It ought not to be necessary to 
say that it should, if arranged alphabetically, be 
strictly so, and not recklessly thrown together 
under initial letters; nor that it should avoid the 
snares and pitfalls spread by the superfluous ar- 
ticles **a" and "the; " but the depressing testi- 
mony of many foolish catalogues prepared by 
good men and women who would not willingly 
vex the soul of the smallest child proves that the 
warning is not amiss. Classification of the books 
according to age of readers is desirable. Some 
catalogues make separate lists, but a better plan, 
because more easily referred to, is to combine in 
one alphabet, indicating the classification by a 
letter or symbol following the title. A classifica- 
tion according to form or subject has been adopted 
in some libraries. One library has the following 
scheme for its senior catalogue : 

Stories 1000-1500 

Historical stories 1501-1700 

Bic^raphy and history 1701-1900 

Missions and mission lands 1901-2100 

Travel, chiefly in Bible lands 2101-2200 

Books relating: to the Bible ; . . 2201-2300 

Devotional and didactic ajox- 
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Only a part of these numbers are now filled, 
and accessions are assigned vacant numbers in 
the proper classes as they come in. The parish 
library of All Souls' Church (New York) is di- 
vided into sixteen sections, lettered from A-P, 
and representing physical science, art, politics, 
education, history, poetry, fiction, theology, etc. 
The Olivet Street Church library (New York) is 
divided into history, natural history, travel, and 
miscellaneous for the elders, and into biography, 
travel, and miscellaneous for the children ; it has 
also a short title index. This last feature is desir- 
able with any classified scheme for quick refer- 
ence. Probably the more convenient method for 
the smaller libraries, at once comprehensible and 
pleasing to children, is to print in one list with 
descriptive notes. It is easy to provide notes for 
new books, and for the best of those already in 
the library notes can probably be found in the 
before- mentioned lists, in publishers' lists, or in 
Sargent's Reading for the Young ^''^ and permission 
to use these is readily accorded. The character 
of the notes given by these helps varies some- 



* Rettding/or the Young: a classified and annotated catalogue with an 
alphabetical author index, compiled by John F. Sargent. Boston. Li- 
brary BoreMi, X890. See p. 4x4. 
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what. Those of the Ladies' Commission (Unita- 
rian) wiJl perhaps be found most helpful in select- 
ing books to examine, because, though very brief, 
they are often critical as well as descriptive, 
pointing out the special merits or weak points of 
the book. They will be found scarcely less use- 
ful and safe guides for those who differ widely 
from the Unitarian faith than for those for whom 
they were primarily prepared, since they are care- 
ful to characterize doctrinal tendencies, and in 
some cases the word of warning is valuable as an 
assurance of safety to the ** orthodox" mind. 
The more purely descriptive notes in the Sargent 
list, the lists of the Connecticut Ladies' Commis- 
sion, and others, may, however, be found more 
helpful in making up the annotated catalogue for 
the use of the scholars. The Unitarian Commis- 
sion perhaps draws a stricter line as to literary 
style (though it should not be inferred that the 
others are uncritical on this point), and it ex- 
cludes, probably as savoring too much of religious 
sentimentalism or prejudice, some books which 
stand high in the estimation of many people 
whose judgment is entitled to respect, and which 
will be found on the list of the Connecticut Com- 
mission. The notes in the Episcopal Commis- 
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sion's lists are brief, but its classified form is 
helpful in some ways. Somewhat more attention 
is given here to reference books and books for 
teachers than in the other catalogues. 

Then, let the children see the books. It would 
not, probably, in most cases be wise to admit 
them to the shelves on Sunday, since it would in- 
terfere both with the work of the library and that 
of the school ; but there should be certain hours 
during the week when the library could be open 
for inspection. A daytime hour would be desir- 
able for the little folk, and perhaps an early even- 
ing hour — before the weekly prayer meeting, for 
example — would serve better for the older schol- 
ars. If it were impracticable for the librarian to 
supervise at such times the members of the li- 
brary committee might serve in turn. They will 
be able to give ** points" upon the books, will 
find opportunity to give the right book to the right 
boy, and studying the taste and need of their con- 
stituency will learn to judge more wisely the 
books they examine. Some who would not have 
dreamed it possible to speak even to children in 
a public way will waken to the consciousness that 
they are ready to give a little ** book talk " in the 
library. With leaders who are interested in their 
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work the Hbrary hours may be made most at- 
tractive. It is true that this must come gradu- 
ally and will inquire the favoring influence of 
teachers and officers, but enthusiasm begets en- 
thusiasm, and children will be found ready to re- 
spond to invitations which have appetizing reali- 
ties behind them. Through the teachers* meetings 
those teachers not actively engaged on the li- 
brary committee may have their attention called 
to the new books, and with the help of the sug- 
gested slip catalogue with notes may get a suffi- 
cient knowledge of the books to aid them in ad- 
vising their classes. An occasional Sunday talk 
about the books from the superintendent's desk 
might be more profitable than the more conven- 
tional summing up of the lesson. Teachers and 
scholars should have their attention called to the 
reference books in the library bearing on the cur- 
rent lessons, or to biographies and stories spe- 
cially worth reading. Curiosity to know what kind 
of a book the superintendent or pastor thinks first- 
rate will go far to secure its reading ; therefore 
it behooves him to consider his reputation before 
he speak. Where the reference books in the li- 
brary are depended on by the teachers as helps in 
preparing lessons it may be desirable to allow 
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them constant access to the library keys; this 
would also enable them to extend further priv- 
ileges to visit the library under supervision to 
their own classes. 

The failure of the National Association should 
not discourage effort toward general cooperation. 
While the necessity for individual work in each 
library is strongly insisted on as the only method 
of securing the effective personal work which 
gives the Sunday school so great an advantage 
over the ordinary public library, there should be 
some means for the interchange of opinions and dis- 
semination of hardly-earned information. Neither 
time nor money seem available for conducting a 
special Sunday school library periodical, nor would 
it at first reach a large proportion of those to be 
interested; but it is entirely practicable to give 
these matters greater and more systematic atten- 
tion through some of the already existing means. 
If one of the Sunday school journals would set 
aside a regular column or page for the library, 
open to suggestions as to the proper object of the 
library, to lists of books accepted by various Sun- 
day schools, methods practiced successfully or 
otherwise, discussions, questions, and counsel of 

all sorts, it would meet a real need. 
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REFERENCE LIST. 

DESCRIPTIVE LISTS OF APPROVED BOOKS FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES. 

This is not, of course, a complete list of the literature on this subject, 
but only a few titles which can be recommended as useful. The titles 
are arranged in alphabetical order. 

American Unitarian Association. Boston. Catalogue of Books 
for Sunday School Libraries recommended by the Ladies' Com- 
mission, 1885-89, 1890, 1891. 

Church Library Association (Protestant Episcopal). Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Lists of books recommended for Sunday school 
and parish libraries, 1885-89, 1890-97. 

Congr^ational Sunday School and Publishing Society. List 
of books for Sunday school libraries. 

Connecticut Ladies' Commission. Books recommended for 
Sunday school libraries. Send to Miss Susan T. Clarke, 799 Asy- 
lum Avenue, Hartford, Conn. 

Dunning, A. E. The Sunday School Library. N. Y., 1884. 
Boston ; Congregational Sunday School and Publishing Society. 
Now to be obtained of the Publishers' Weekly Office, 59 Duane 
Street. 

Greenwood, Thomas. Sunday School and Village Libraries. 
London, 1892, James Clarke & Co., is. 6d. With a list of suit- 
able books and hints on management. 

Methodist Book Concern. New York and Cincinnati. Cata- 
logue of Books for Young People. 

Peloubet, Rev. F. N., D.D. The Ideal Sunday School Library ; 
three lists. W. A. Wilde & Co., 25 BromAeld street, Boston, 
Mass., 1891. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication. Philadelphia, Pa. De- 
scriptive List of Publications. 
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Selected Books 

FOR 

Sunday Schcxjl Libraries- 

I. Primary Orade. 

ALERT STORIES.— Careless Maggie. Child Days. Daisy's 
Pastime. Kitty-Cats. Some Dogs I Know. Sunny 
Hours. Three Pair of Eyes. Town Sparrows. 
Eight vols. Over 250 illustrations. i2mo, cloth, in a box, 
$2. 

Each volume comprises a variety of simple stories, jin- 
gles, etc., with profuse and pleasing pictures. 

CORN FLOWER SERIES. —How Tressa Helped. Ted's 
Flower Mission. Miss Pepper's Valentine. Tillie's Only 
Gift. Seed-Corn. The Old Drum. 
Six vols. 200 illustrations. i2mo, cloth, in a box, $1.75. 
Short stories, bits of verse, lively anecdotes, and abun- 
dant pictures, adapted to the intelligence of young children. 

LATTICE LIBRARY.— Four O'clock Tea. Hot Potato. 
Jinks's Girl. John Peter Smith. Kitten in Pig Alley. 
Like 'Lizy. Shade and Shine. Little Fellow-creatures. 
Miss O'Dee's Birthday. Missy. 
Ten vols. Over 300 illustrations. i2mo, cloth, in a box, 
$2.50. 
A collection of stories, pictures, and rhymes for little folks. 

POLLY BOOKS.— Polly at Tenby. Polly at Upton Lodge. 

Polly at Home. Polly at Ash wood. Polly at Laneton. 

Five vols. Fully illustrated. i2mo, cloth, in a box, I1I.50. 

Stories in simple language ; the incidents are natural, 

and the woodcut illustrations add to the attractiveness of 

the books. 
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IL Intermediate Qrade» 

BENNIE WINKLEFIELD. By Anna M. Muzzy. i2mo, 
75 cents. 

One year of a small boy's life. 

BESSIE AND BEE. By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. 
Square i2mo, 75 cents. 

A story of a summer visit one little girl made with her 
friend. 

THE FIRST TEMPTATION. By Mary Lee Stark. 
Illustrated. i2mo, 50 cents. 

A boy's story of character-building. 

THREE OF US: BARNEY, COSSACK, REX. BylzoRA 
C. Chandler. Illustrated. Gilt top, crown 8vo, I1I.50. 

Three notable dog stories. Barney is the " Black 
Beauty " of the kennels. 

GALA DAY BOOKS. By Frances Isabel Currie.— 
The Sedgwick's New Year, etc. A Sham Battle and a 
Real Hero, etc. Tom Paxton's Celebration, etc. The 
One White Turkey, etc. 
Four vols. Fully illustrated. In a box, I1I.50. 

Twelve lively stories for children, suited to the holidays 
of the year, 

A GOLDEN WEEK. By Emma J. Gray. Illustrated. 

i2mo, 90 cents. 

A record of jolly good times. City children on a winter 
' ' holiday in the country. 

PAULA CRAYTON. By Jane Ellis Joy. Illustrated. 
i2mo, 70 cents. 

The story of a little bound girl, embodying a beautiful 
lesson of self-denial. 
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111. Junior Grade. 

BRAVE LADS AND BONNIE LASSIES. By Freder. 
ICK Myron Colby. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, II1.50. 
Stories of young people who have helped to make history. 

A GALAHAD OF NOWADAYS. By Martha Burr 
Banks. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.20. 
How the principles of King Arthur's '* Round Table *' 
were exemplified in an American village. 

MAIDIE'S PROBLEM and ONE OF THEMSELVES. 
By Margaret E. Sangster. Illustrated. i2mo, 75 
cents. ^ 

Two *' In His Name " stories. 

RAID FROM BEAUSEJOUR, and HOW THE CAR- 
TER BOYS LIFTED THE MORTGAGE. By 
Charles G. D. Roberts. Illustrated. i2mo, $1. 
Two stories of Nova Scotia ; the first founded on history, 
the second a lesson in self-help. 

REUBE DARE'S SHAD BOAT. By Charles G. D. 
Roberts. Illustrated. i2mo, 75 cents. 
A breezy, wholesome tale of outdoor life along the Bay 
of Fundy. 

SHOULDER ARMS ; or, The Boys op Wild Lake 
School. By John Preston True. Illustrated. i2mo, 
|i. 

A vigorous narrative of schoolboy experience with moral 
lessons. 

THREE BOYS IN THE WILD NORTH LAND. By 
Egerton Ryerson Young. With twenty full-page 
illustrations by J. E. Laughlin, and various photographs. 
Square crown 8vo, $1.25. 

A boy's story of adventure in the Hudson Bay region, 
written from actual experience. 
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IV. Senior Grade* 

KATHARINE'S EXPERIMENT. By Mrs. Felicia 
BuTTZ Clark. Illustrated. i2mo, $1.25. 

The travels and social experiences of an American girl 
studying music in Germany. 

GRANDMONT. By Walter T. Griffin. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo, $1.20. 

Stories of an old monastery. Vivid scenes from life in 
France in the eighth century. 

OOWIKAPUN; or, How the Gospel Reached the 
Nelson River Indians. By E. R. Young. Illustra- 
ted. i2mo, $1. 
A narrative of the strange events which opened the way 

for the preachers among the Nelson River Indians of 

northern Canada. 

A LONE WOMAN IN AFRICA. Six Years on the Kroo 
Coast. By Agnes McAllister. Illustrated. i2mo, 
$1. 

The mission work on the west coast of Africa is described 
in a volume throbbing with the most intense and conse- 
crated life. 

THREE OLD MAIDS IN HAWAII. By Ellen Black- 
MAR Maxwell, author of The Bishop's Conversion, 
Illustrated. i2mo, $1.50. 

A story of the "revolution summer" in the Sandwich 
Islands. A graphic description of Hawaiian society and 
institutions. 

TORCHBEARERS of CHRISTENDOM. The Lighi 
they Shed and the Shadows they Cast. By R. R. Do- 
HERTY, Ph.D. i2mo, 90 cents. 

A popular presentation of the leading facts of Church 
history. 
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